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Control of Soil Erosion in 
Young Orchards 






By J. E. RUTTER 


T IS NOT at all unusual to see the ill effects of soil 
I erosion in many young orchards. Excessive rainfalls 
cause a large amount of washing on steep hillsides. 
However, erosion is also often caused by a lack of fer- 
tility or improper handling of the soil. Steep hill land 
soils of any type wash more readily than those of level 
to undulating typography. However, in Missouri as well 


Winter, or hairy vetch, is an example of a legume 
that will do well on acid soils. of moderate fertility. It 
is also a crop to be seeded in the fall. There is some 
question, however, as to whether vetch will survive the 
winters much farther north than Central Missouri. The 
plant is very popular as a green manure crop in Kansas. 
Rye is often seeded with vetch, and the combination 

proves satisfactory only when the crop is 








as in other sections, the best orchards are 
located along the river hill loess deposits. 
These sections are very hilly and wash easily. Neesh 
Also the orchards that are located on soil in 
the thin Ozark upland regions are very sub- 
ject to erosion. As cultivation must be prac- 





Above—Land with a crop of or- 
ganic matter such as this turned 
ander will not wash, 
taken in the McGenie Orchards, 
0, Missouri, on May 20. 
Below—A crop of vetch being 
turned under that is equal in 
fertilizing value to 22 tons of 
manure per acre. 


to be cut for hay or seed. Approximately 
twice as much growth is produced by the 
vetch when it is seeded alone. 


Vetch is seeded at the rate of 30 
pounds per acre in late August or early 
September. The plant prefers a cool sea- 
son and must be seeded on a firm, well 
prepared seed bed for best results. When 
seeded at the time suggested above, suff- 
cient growth will take place to thoroughly 
cover the ground before winter weather. 
It forms a heavy mat that will protect the 
soil from erosion. The trees may be strip 
cultivated in the spring about oat sowing 
time, either with a cutaway disk or by 
hoeing. 

Photo In order to get the maximum amount 
of nitrogen from the green manure crops, 
the remainder of the vetch should be 
turned under about the second week in 





ticed in the majority of young orchards, the 
control of erosion is of foremost importance 
to all fruit growers. The lack of organic 
matter, or humus, in thin soil presents an 
ideal condition for erosion because there is 
nothing in the soil to hold the particles in- 
tact. Also, soils containing large amounts 
of coarse material, such as sand, wash 
readily. 





Cultivation of young orchards is the 
most satisfactory and economical method of 
obtaining sufficient growth of the young 
trees. However, in orchards which are not 
cultivated, erosion is more easily controlled. 
In the latter case, a sod mulch system, in- 
cluding manure and nitrogenous fertilizer should be used. 
Many growers plow, disk and cultivate their orchards 
properly during the summer months but they neglect to 
sow a winter cover crop and thereby lose through winter 
erosion much of the fertility gained during the summer. 

If the cultivation system of orchard management is 
to be followed, a crop must be seeded in the fall to pre- 
vent winter and spring erosion. A legume plant is pre- 
ferred because it will not only add humus and organic 
matter to the soil, but will collect free nitrogen from the 
air and make it available for plant growth. 
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May, leaving a six-foot strip in the center for reseeding. 
The seed produced on this strip will be matured in late 
August and by harrowing the ground thoroughly, ap- 
proximately a bushel of seed per acre will be scattered 
over the ground. When this system is followed, one 
seeding may last indefinitely and the cost of the crop 


is insignificant. On thin land, 200 to 400 pounds of 
superphosphate fertilizer may be added with profitable 
results. 

Rye is probably the best non-legume green manure 
crop we have at the present (Turn to page 13) 
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Green Manurinag in 
Orchard Practice 


BY R. E. STEPHENSON 


O SOIL long remains highly fertile unless organic matter is maintained, 
and in no type of farming is organic matter of greater significance than 
in orchard production. With depletion of organic matter the soil loses 

its structure, runs together, and sometimes bakes and packs until tillage is dif- 
ficult. Such a soil becomes lifeless and unsuited to plant growth. 
To supply organic matter under orchard practice stable manure may be 








used, but manure is becoming scarce and more expensive. 
Green manure is a highly satisfactory supplement and 
substitute for stable manure. The crop for green manur- 
ing can be inexpensively produced and at a time when 
it in no way competes with the trees for fertility or soil 
moisture. Sometimes weeds such as malva and fenu- 
greek, which make quite a vigorous volunteer growth, 


serve as a very satisfactory green manure. 


The legumes are most favored for green manur- 


” for Peach Borer Control 


rf 


ing because they 
are able to take 
some of their ni- 
trogen from the 
air. When plowed 
under, the legume 
nitrifies readily 
and produces 
abundant nitrates 
to support tree 
growth. Vetch is 
more universally 
used than any 
other crop. Some- 
times it is used in 
combination with 
oats or ryevery sat- 
isfactorily. Sweet 
clover is a good 
soil building leg- 
ume but is a little 
slow in growth for 
use in orchard 
practice. Crimson 
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half inches from the tree trunk. 
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Reading from left to right: (1) Applying paradichlorobenzene with a handy cone-shaped con- 
that holds exactly one ounce. (2) The ring of crystals should be about one and one- 
(3) If the chemical is placed against or close to the tree 
trunk, severe injury may result. (4) In this case the crystal ring is too far from the tree 
trunk for effective results. 





At right—Malva, a 
weed, four feet high 
in an orange grove. 
Ready to plow down 
March 1. 
Left — Mustard two 
and one-half feet 
high in an orange 
grove. Ready to plow 
down March 15, 





clover is good wherever the climate is favorable io it. 

But some non-legumes are highly favored. The citrus 
experiment station in California is recommending a trial 
of mustard, because it grows a heavy tonnage quickly. 
Two varieties are favored, the common kind from which 
table mustard is made, and a variety known as Trieste, 
which makes a big tonnage but grows a little more slowly. 
A growth of 10 tons or more per acre can be produced 
in 90 days, and the seed is inexpensive. The mustard 
is rich in nitrogen, showing about 10 pounds per ton 
of green weight. In Oregon, rape is favored for 
test purposes, because of its heavy tonnage and high 
nitrogen content. 

While such non-legumes do not take any nitrogen 
from the air, their nitrification as a green manure prob- 
ably liberates a greater amount of nitrate to the use of 
the tree than is ordinarily obtained from the use of a 
legume, because the tonnage is so much greater. And 
though the non- 
legume takes its 
nitrogen from the 
soil, it is done at 
a season when the 
tree is not making 
use of nitrates. 
The growth of a 
cover crop, there- 
fore, becomes a 
means of saving 
what would other- 
wise be lost. It 
is common belief 
that the loss of ni- 
trate from a bare 
soil is fully equiv- 
alent to the amount 
used by a growing 
crop. 

But when a 
good tonnage of 
legumes can be 


(Turn to page 13) 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Meeting the Depression 

OME MEASURE of apology or at least of 

explanation is due to our readers in view of 
the reduction in size of AMERICAN FruIT GROWER 
to sixteen pages as at present. The unusual condi- 
tions now prevailing in the world have affected 
every class of industry and especially, it seems, 
the publishing business. For in line of periodical 
publication nothing has as yet come down except 
the internal salaries, which form but a small cost 
of publication, and the price of paper. The typo- 
graphical union, faced with unemployment of more 
than half its membership, has succeeded to a large 
extent in maintaining the “stagger” system of em- 
ployment without reduction in the wage scale. Thus 
printing costs are still as high as in 1929. Second 
class postage rates have been increased. 

In ordinary seasons the large issues of winter 
and spring may be depended upon to create a 
sufficient surplus to pay off any loans engaged 
during the latter part of the previous season and 
to carry the publication well through the early 
summer months. It is not unusual for publishers to 
borrow money toward fall to carry the lighter is- 
sues up to winter. This year, however, conditions 
have been ra:lically different. A substantial reduc- 
tion in advertising rates last January, after adver- 
tising schedules had been placed, materially reduc- 
ed income without increasing the volume of ad- 
vertising. It is now difficult to borrow money for 
any purpose except to finance a business which can 
show a profit from month to month. It may be 
necessary, therefore, to carry this rather drastic re- 
duction in size through the remaining issues of the 
year. 

We expect shortly to be in a position to make 
an announcement which we believe will be most 
pleasing to our readers regarding the service 
AMERICAN FRuiIT GROWER will be able to supply 
them beginning with the issue of January, 1933. 
There is a possibility we may be able to make this 
announcement in the next issue. 





s- 


Fruit Grower Organization 
‘THE GENERAL feeling of approval among 

commercial fruit growers of the organization 
of the Apple Growers’ Council is a hopeful sign 
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for the deciduous fruit industry, although the pres- 
ent plans of the organization, it seems, contemplate 
work in the interest of the apple only for the pres- 
ent at least. 


This organization if properly financed can serve 
many useful purposes in the fostering and protec- 
tion of the growers’ interests. We are reminded of 
the possibilities by a clipping taken from a metro- 
politan newspaper. In a densely populated manu- 
facturing district a large portion of the population 
is now subsisting on relief funds. The dairy inter- 
ests, co-operating with health authorities, prepared 
and gave wide distribution to a weekly food bud- 
get designed to feed a family of five on $5.00 per 
week. Among dairy products were included 22 
quarts.of milk for the week, almost one-half of the 
budget, while among fruits the budget recommended 
“three’ No. 2 cans, three pounds apples, or oranges, 
if cheap.” 


It is manifest that in the preparation of dietary 
budgets of this kind the voice of the fruit in- 
dustry should be heard. This can be accomplished 
only through some organization authorized to 
speak for the growers. 


Manifestly, there is expense attached to work of 
this kind which growers should prepare to meet, 
after they in their meetings have made a thorough 
study of various methods suggested. 


If the growers are invited to discuss and to as- 
sist in the formulation of plans, it is more likely 
that they will feel free to support the plans finan- 
cially than if, as has not infrequently been done in 
the past, plans are laid by a small group of men, 
however able, and handed to the growers for ap- 
proval. In the past the growers usually passed res- 
olutions of approval and proceeded to forget the 
matter before returning to their homes. 


Other lines of agriculture are doing effective work 
toward increasing market receptivity for their prod- 
ucts, and unless the fruit industry shortly exhibits 
some activity in this respect we may expect to find 
increases in consumption of other lines of farm 
products at the expense of fruits. This would not 
be desirable from a standpoint of national health, 
and would assuredly add nothing to the well-be- 
ing of the fruit industry. 
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Apple and Peach Prospects 


Fruit production in 1932 gives promise 
of being somewhat below average for the 
United States as a whole. Broadly speak- 
ing, the spring weather was not favorable. 
The late frosts in the South cut the early 
peach crop severely and damaged peaches 
and other fruits to more or less extent in 
nearly all areas east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The western states, for the most 
part, expect production of apples, peaches, 
pears and grapes to exceed the average 
production for the five years 1924 to 1928. 

In years of light fruit crops it is not 
unusual for spraying to be neglected. This 
year comments indicate that many fruit 
sections are going to be forced to curtail 
spraying even more than usual because 
funds are lacking to follow out a complete 
program. If this is the case, it would seem 
that those producers who can follow out 
a complete and thorough program of spray- 


_ing, and produce high quality fruit, will 


find it to their advantage. 

The 1932 apple crop is indicated on 
July 1 at 133,824,000 bushels or about 34 
per cent less than the large 1931 crop. In 
the eastern and central states the late 
spring freezes caused some setback to the 
crop, while insects and disease are caus- 
ing further damage in some sections. 

In New England, there is promise of 
less than an average crop but somewhat 
larger than in 1931, when a short crop was 
produced. Cold weather caused material 
damage in some sections and the dry June 
encouraged a heavy drop. 

The most striking feature in the New 
York situation is the light bloom and poor 
set of Baldwins, which are estimated at 
about 25 per cent of a full crop. Other 
varieties in the state are excellent, Green- 
ings and McIntosh both promising rather 
heavy crops. Conditions in the Hudson 
and Champlain valleys are better than 
elsewhere in the state. 

In Pennsylvania the spring freezes dam- 
aged some sections; pollination was poor 
in many orchards and this is an “off-year” 
for some varieties, especially Baldwin. The 
June drop was heavy and in some sections 
of the Cumberland-Shenandoah region 
scab is reported bad. There is prospect 
of about half a crop of early varieties. 
Rome Beauties are placed at about 60 per 
cent of a full crop, Yorks at 33 per cent, 
Baldwins at 25 per cent and other late 
varieties at around 50 per cent. 

In the adjoining section of Maryland 
(Washington county) condition is reported 
at 47 per cent. The June drop was heavy. 
Growers are making a special effort to 
produce high quality fruit, in spite of some 
difficulty in following out their usual spray- 
ing program. West Virginia likewise re- 
ports a heavy June drop. 

The condition of apples in Virginia de- 
clined during June due to the heavy June 
drop and unusually severe scab damage. 
Tent caterpillars have entirely defoliated 
unsprayed orchards. In the valley there 
is heavy scab infestation. In the Piedmont, 


BY S. R. NEWELL 


scab is likewise present but is not expected 
to result in as much damage as in the 
valley. 

Michigan and Illinois both report light 
crops in prospect, as a result of the heavy 
crops last year, frost damage in the late 
spring and wet weather at pollination time. 
Spraying has been reduced in many or- did much to further reduce prospects. Dry 


chards with the result that only the better- (To Page 12) 


cared-for orchards are escaping the rav- 
ages of scab, codling moth and curculio. 
Both Missouri and Arkansas expect 
short apple crops in 1932. Though the 
crop in both states was large in 1931 and 
a somewhat smaller crop this year might 
have been expected, the late spring freeze 
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We start threshing 
tomorrow” 


THE MACHINE was all set and ready for tomorrow’s run. And 
now the farmer had only to round up the threshing gang pre- 
viously arranged for. He spent a short half-hour at the telephone 
after supper, calling this neighbor and that one. Some he asked 
to bring only a pitch fork. Others were asked to bring a rack. 

Bright and early tomorrow they will be coming — across the 
fields — around the roads. A little later this farm will be alive 
with the excitement of a threshing gang. And the farmer made 
up this party over the telephone. 

Over the telephone — that is the way a great deal of farm 
business is transacted. Miles are covered in a few minutes. The 
time saved is money made. Most important of all, probably, are 
the telephone messages which inform the farmer about prices for 
livestock and produce. Every day the telephone is indispensable 
to the farm. The cost is small for value received. 


A BELL SYSTEM ADVERTISEMEN'' 
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He Sold 93,125 45 
in Just Spare [ime 






a erty $3, 16, 4 
worth of Stark Fl ow- 
ering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Roses and Fruit 
Trees in the past 4 months. 
Aided by our New,De Luxe 
— rounds Beautify- 
Book 
teked) an 
al Advertising Cam- 
paign, he has cleaned 
up over $850.00 per 
month in sales regularly. 


Thousands of Other 


Men andWomen Doing Well, Too 
Selling Stark Shrubs and Trees is 
healthful, pleasant, profitable—pre- 
vious experience not needed, be- 
cause this new book makes the ‘sales 
= you—you are paid weekly big extra 

es Prizes and Cash Bonuses, too. Sales 
Makin Outfit Free. Work in spare time 
and cashin Big, especially this year when 
tens of thousands everywhere are Beautify- 
ing their Home Grounds. Write for Special 
Proposition. Send Coupon. 


Address Box S.W. 89 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 116 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Uselt TODAY 


STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 89 
Louisiana, Mo. A.F.G. 8-32 

Send me—without one cent of cost or onii- 
gation on my part—complete details of your 
Stark Salesmen’s proposition. 










W. Wehner, Penn. 
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FOR FRUIT PICKERS, 
FARM HANDS, 
DAIRY HANDS, ETC. 


Phone, Wire or Write 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR UN- 
EMPLOYED HOMELESS MEN 


Operated by the 
ILLINOIS EMERGENCY 
RELIEF COMMISSION 
116 South Green St. Monroe 2741 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Robert W. Beasley, Director 
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Questions and Comment 
CONDUCTED BY T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered 


through this 
stamped envelope (air mail 8c). 


department if of general interest. For reply 


Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 


by mail enclose 3c 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


Increasing Color on 
Apples 


We have an orchard of 20-year-old 
Winter Banana apple trees which has 
been under clean cultivation for two 
years. As fertilizer we have applied 
five to six pounds nitrate of soda per 
tree. We have always taken off a 
large crop of high quality fruit. 
However, during the past two seasons 
the fruit has lacked a_ sufficient 
amount of color. The trees have al- 
ways received timely and thorough 


spraying. Can you suggest some 
means of checking the decrease in 
color and promoting a _ greater 


amount ?—S,. K., Ohio. 


In all probability the best procedure 
to adopt in increasing the color of the 
fruit of your Winter Banana apple trees 
would be through judicious pruning and 
through a slowing up of growth. 

The pruning may be accomplished by 
thinning out the branches in the thick 
portions of the tree top where it will not 
be necessary to remove large branches. 
By withholding fertilizers and cultivation, 
the growth of the trees may be checked 
and by so doing there will be less shoot 
growth and leaf growth which may tend 
to shade the fruits. 





Topworking Peach 


Trees 


I have 800 peach trees of a variety 
I do not care to keep. They are a 
mixture of a Golden cling and an 
Indian blood freestone. About 300 is 
all I care to keep of this variety. 
They are not what I ordered. 

I have 500 Hale peaches that are in 
a low place and of course do not do 
so well. I think that I will pull them 


out. 
Now the point is this: Can I de- 


horn the variety that I do not care to 
keep and graft the Hale to them with 
any kind of success? 

Kindly give me this information, 
stating when to commence and how to 
proceed, tools to use, etc. 

The trees are five years old. Would 
it be advisable?7—J. P., Illinois. 

If the 800 peach trees of the variety 
which you do not care to keep are likely 
to prove unprofitable, it would not be ad- 
visable to attempt to topwork the variety 
to the J. H. Hale. This is true because 
topworking, which should consist of bud- 
ding the new growth after the tops have 
been cut back, might not prove as success- 
ful as you anticipate unless properly done 
by one with experience. 

If you do decide to topwork, however, 
it would be well to dehorn the trees as 
you have suggested and allow new growth 
to come from the stubs or branches left. 
These may be thinned as desired and the 
new branches may be budded to the variety 
desired during August. The shield bud 
method should be employed. This is the 
kind of budding used in the regular propa- 
gation of stone fruits in our larger nurs- 
eries. 


After the bud is inserted and tied with 
a string, nothing more is done to it, ex- 


cept that the string is cut on the opposite 
side in about a week or 10 days, until the 
following spring when the top is removed 
just above the bud after growth starts. 
The inserted bud, therefore, of the previ- 
ous summer is forced by keeping the 
sprouts that arise from below and around 
the inserted bud removed. In _ topwork- 
ing trees of the age which you describe it 
would perhaps be necessary to bud some 
two or three new branches on each arm, 





Water Core 


Can you tell me any way to prevent 
my Delicious apples from having wa- 
tery core or sometimes watery streaks 
running through them?—C. H. G., 
Massachusetts. 

Some varieties of apples are much , 
more susceptible to the condition known 
as water core than others; for example, 
the Early Harvest, Yellow Transparent, 
Rambo, Tompkin’s King, and others are 
generally much more susceptible to the 
malady than the Delicious. 

It seems certain that water core is not 
due to an attack of fungi, bacteria, or in- 
sects. Conditions affecting transpiration 
are generally considered of greatest im- 
portance in inducing water core. More- 
over, it is believed that there is no one 
factor which may be entirely responsible 
for the disease. The best evidence seems 
to show that two or more causes are gen- 
erally necessary. 

No one has yet found a method of 
wholly preventing water ‘core. The nu- 
tritional condition of the tree, the rainfall, 
cultivation, fertilization, and other factors 
may play an important role. 

It is advisable to practice the best known 
methods of orcharding and to pick the 
fruit as near the proper time as possible, 
considering its maturity, color, and size. 
Furthermore, the fruit should be handled 
carefully and placed in clean, cool storage 
at the earliest possible date after harvest- 


i Storage Scald 


What is the cause and prevention of 
scald of apples in ventilated storage 
house where the temperature has not 
been below 34 degrees or above 40 de- 
grees, except for two short periods 
above 40 degrees?—L. H. R., Ohio. 

Investigations have shown generally that 
oil wraps or shredded oil paper used in 
packing apples may prevent scald to a 
considerable degree. It has been generally 
shown, also, that when the apples are 
picked at the proper time and rushed to 
cool, clean proper storage there is less 
likelihood of injury by this malady. 

It is true, also, that some varieties are 
much more susceptible to scald than oth- 
ers and for these sorts with which we have 
had trouble it would seem advisable to use 
oil wraps or shredded oil paper for stor- 
age purposes, particularly where the stor- 
age is for any considerable length of time. 
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The peach is a rainbow of hope against 
a dark storm cloud. Anybody with a 
peach orchard, a pencil and a scratch pad 
can sit down in January and become a 
millionaire in from eight to seventeen min- 
utes. As a matter of fact, he can make 
a most conservative estimate of yield and 
prices, divide the result by two and still 
be able to build a fine home, buy three 
ooka-ooka motor cars, acquire a family 
tree and a snooty air, make mouths at the 
banker, and look the whole world in the 
face and tell it to go where it so fast is 
going anyway. Then come those rare days 
in June and things begin to happen. If 
the brown rot, the curculio or some other 
remarkably efficient, high-powered, double- 
acting, automatic, free-wheeling, self-start- 
ing insect doesn’t ruin the crop, or even if 
a drought or hailstorm doesn’t cut the 
yield from 56 to 93 per cent, the govern- 
ment inspectors, the commission men and 
the freight rates will put the grower in the 
red in spite of youknowwhat and high 
water. 
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PEACH GROWING 


Along in August when the peach grower 
gets a bill for haulage to the dumping 
ground of his last consigned car of 
peaches, he sits down to his subtracting 
machine and figures up his losses, without 
including any overhead, salary to himself, 
depreciation, taxes or obsolescence. Then 
he feebly raises his right hand and swears 
that come January he will pull up those 
trees and plant the land in wheat, corn, 
potatoes, sorghum, or even cotton the next 
year. But will he? He will not! Next 
January you will see him figuring on the 
back of an envelope with a stubby pencil 
and smiling blandly and broadly to him- 
self. He lets bygones be bygones, and 
leaves the dead past to bury itself. Except 
during the late summer and early fall 
months, he is the incurable and irrepress- 
ible optimist.’ Irrespective of the number 
of times fate kicks him in the pants, he 
forever responds to the lure of the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow, and simply 
never can remember about that dark storm 
cloud.—Olin Miller in Thomaston, Ga., 
Times. 


NEAT ROAD STAND OF OHIO READER 
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I am enclosing a picture of my roadside stand and thought you could use it in your 


publication. 


Although this has been a poor year to sell produce, this stand sold over 3,000 bushels 
of apples, 1,100 bushels of potatoes, 1,200 pounds of honey, besides many gallons of cider, 
800 bushels of peaches, also eggs. On big days we display 50 bushels of fruits and 


vegetables. 


This stand is on the Cleveland-Columbus highway and is open seven days a week 
and most of the winter. When it is too cold to operate the stand, we use our storage, 


which is just back of the stand. 


The square baskets which we use hold one bushel and fit easily through the auto- 
mobile doors. They also slide in between the seats, which the round bushel baskets will 


not do.—J. D. Chambers, Ohio. 


Reduction in Pennsylvania Farm Apple Trees 


The number of Pennsylvania farms re- 
porting apple trees dropped from 180,157 
in 1925 to 125,766 in 1930, according to 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
which says that there are now 11 counties 
in each of which there are less than 5,000 
non-bearing apple trees. Apple production 
in Pennsylvania has become a highly-spe- 
cialized commercial undertaking with the 
industry concentrated in a relatively small 
area of the state, one-fourth of all the apple 
trees in the commonwealth being located 





in six counties—Adams, Berks, Bedford, 
Cumberland, Franklin and York. 





The Department of Agriculture is author- 
ity for the statement that the United States 
produces one-third of all the apples grown 
in the world, estimated at 550,000,000 
bushels per year. France leads in per 
capita consumption of apples, with 60 
pounds a year. Germany is second with 
52.7 pounds, followed by the United 
States with 51.6 pounds per capita. 
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A FREE BOOK 
EVERY 





GROWER 
AND 





SHIPPER 
SHOULD HAVE 


CONTAINS complete information 
on ETHYLENE — the magic gas 
which hastens ripening of ma- 
tured fruits. Learn how to profit 
with it. Ethylene increases 
profits, reduces loss, saves time. 
Write for your copy of “Ethy- 
lene for Coloring Matured Fruits 


and Vegetables” today. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


1310 Santee St., Los Angeles 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco Calif. 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jackson- 


ville, and other principal cities 


Unit of . < and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 





SOUE LW Kk the most 


profit from your fruit with 


oul Chear 


CIDER anp FRUIT PRESSES, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 80-A 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
DEPT. ALF.4. MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO 





FARQUHAR 
CIDER PRESSES 


Built in sizes up to 400 barrels. 


Write today for complete catalog and prices on 
Cider Presses and Supplies. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 103, York, Pa. 
























Do away forever with the drud- 
gery of wood or coal. The most 
simple and economical invention 
on the pete | is ncw ,fiving 

Perfect satisfaction to ic users 
everywhere. This new invention is a new 
type of oil burner that takes the place of 
ood or coal and AB BS SF, silently 
cheap 5 — one of the quickest 

and hottest fires k 


Burns 96% Air4% Cheap Oil 
The International Oil Burner fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace. 
Installedin afew minutes. No noisy motor 
or complicated parts. 10 year guarantee. 


coonstovt §=Costs Only a Few Dollars 
Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 oil 
burner without electricity or gas. Simply 
turn one valve and you have al] the heat 
you “am. we and better for heatin 

king. Approved by Nationa 
Underwriters reg yy = aoe 
verywhere. Over 150,000 in 


30 Days Trial Offer 






























FITS ANY 
WE ATING-STOVE 
The burner| TY this wonderful burner a tin your own 






ew 4 af a ewww on -_ ly =n et —_ 

special low introductory price. under 

fargestradio absolute money-back guarantee. Write at 

stations, \0nce for FREE booklet on home heating 
and FREE burner offer. 


s Agents-DealersDistributors 


EE hanes offerstarts youin business. Big money 
to be mad he demand isenormous. We also want 
spare or full ans workers immediately. If $500 a month 
same more — you, writeor wire us for our protected 

er. 


advertised 


































p This Coupon------------------- 
INTERNATIONAL OIL HEATING —_ 
3800-10 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 538-A 
Send your free booklet and free details on ome heating 
for stove 1] furnace (J. Also free burner offer. 


Check if interested in making money as an Intere 
national representative with protected territory. 


ATRIAL WILL 
CONVINCE You 
that the Hotel 

RNOR 
INTON 


eone of New York's Finest « 
gives more for your Money 
than any other Hotel, 


1200 ROOMS, 
EACH WITH RADIO, 
BATH, SERVIDOR, 
CIRCULATING ICEAVATER 

oO 


FROM DAILY 


OPPOSITE PENNA FR: STATION 
G-& O- BUSES STOP AT DOOR 
NEAR EVERYTHING 


G Horet OR 
CINTON 
ISSTREET and» 7th AVENU 
NEW YORK 


Texas Citrus Growers 
Plan Advertising 
Campaign 
Texas citrus fruit growers have appro- 
priated $2,000,000 to advertise Texas fruit, 
according to John H. Shary, president of 
the Texas Citrus Fruit Growers Exchange. 
The advertising program will be conducted 
through the Associated Shippers of Amer- 
ica, an organization which is affiliated with 


a number of sectional citrus growers as- 
sociations and of which Mr. Shary is head. 
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One type of transit injury to boxed ap- 
ples shipped by rail can be prevented for 
the most part if shippers will use cor- 
rugated paper liners in the boxes, the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has found after 
many experiments. 

This injury consists of firm, dark, flat- 
tened areas on the lower side of the bot- 
tom layer of apples in the boxes which rest 
on their sides on the floor boards of a rail- 
road car. There is usually a watersoaked 
or browned region beneath this flattened 
area which extends in the shape of a cone 
toward the core of the apple. 

This injury resembles the condition 
sometimes seen at the bottom of the floor 
boxes, in apples that have been frozen, 
and is frequently thought to have been 
caused by freezing. Its occurrence under 


PAPER LINERS REDUCE TRANSIT INJURY 
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conditions where freezing could not pos- 
sibly have occurred prompted the bureau 
to investigate. In experiments railway 
transit conditions, including the joltings, 
were produced in the laboratory while the 
temperature was controlled. The results 
of these tests showed that typical transit 
injury can be produced in apples at tem- 
peratures where no freezing occurs. Freez- 
ing may make the injury worse but is 
not the cause of it, the bureau says. 


The damage has been prevented almost 
entirely—both experimentally and under 
actual transit conditions—by placing cor- 
rugated paper liners between the fruit and 
the sides of the box. The use of resilient 
paper liners was the only method that gave 
uniformly satisfactory results although sev- 
eral other methods were tried. 


MOTOR TRUCKS SPEED FRUIT TO 
MARKET 


As soon as producers of the more perish- 
able fruits such as grapes, pears, peaches, 
and berries get their crops picked and 
crated, their one big thought is to ship 
these crops to best-paying markets in the 
shortest possible time. To speed the move- 
ment of these fruits, modern-day motor 


brought to Boston, some 800 miles away. 

Motor trucks are especially important in 
speeding the movement of fruit out of the 
famous Benton Harbor district in south- 
western Michigan. In the accompanying 
illustration is shown a typical scene in this 
region at harvest time. A six-speed one 








trucks are quite generally being used by 
commercial growers and frequently trips of 
hundreds of miles are being made to reach 
profit-paying markets. Berries, for exam- 
ple, are regularly being brought by truck 
from North Carolina to New York, a dis- 
tance of some 600 miles, and they are also 





and one-half ton motor truck owned by 
Friday Brothers of Coloma, Berrien county, 
Michigan, is shown moving a big load of 
peaches directly from their orchards. These 
men own two trucks of the type shown 
and they have 1,000 acres in peaches, ap- 
ples, grapes and cherries. 


How to Manage the Orchard 


The ABC’s of orchard management, rang- 
ing all the way from advice on things to 
be considered in the selection of the site 
to measures for protecting the orchard 
against rabbits and mice, are fully set 
forth in a circular now available at the 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. A copy of the pamphlet may be 
obtained free of charge upon request to 
the station. 


All of the tree fruits are dealt with, in- 
cluding apples, cherries, peaches, pears, 
plums and quinces. Information is pre- 


sented on setting out the orchard, cultiva- 
tion and fertilizers, pruning, the control of 
insect pests and diseases, pollination, and 
miscellaneous problems that confront the 
fruit grower, such as thinning, grafting, 
etc. 


An important part of the circular are the 
approved spray schedules for all of the tree 
fruits, These are given in full and show 
the proper time of application, the correct 
formula of spray or dust to use, and the 
insect pests and diseases that can be ef- 
fectively combated by various treatments. 
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Prune Dewberry Canes 
to Control Plant Disease 


Those who have commercial fields of 
dewberries will find it profitable to cut the 
old canes after harvest so that a new set 
may be grown for the next season. 

“Summer pruning of Lucretia dew- 
berries should be completed as soon as 
possible after harvest,” says C. F. Wil- 
liams, associate horticulturist at North 
Carolina State College. “Cut off all the 
canes just below the surface of the ground 
leaving no stubs or spurs. Avoid injuring 
the crown and root system as far as pos- 
sible and do not pull the roots loose from 
the soil. Finally, destroy all the canes by 
burning. Studies which we have made at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station show 
that this kind of treatment will control 
cane blight which is one of the most seri- 
ous diseases of dewberries.” 

Mr. Williams says low pruning has in- 
creased the number of canes that have 
remained alive through the next harvest 
and has resulted in the average yield being 
raised as much as 50 per cent over aver- 
age field practices. 

The destruction of all removed top- 
growth, including the leaves, after prun- 
ing also ais in reducing anthracnose and 
other cane and leaf diseases. 





War on Grasshoppers 


A manufacturer of dusting equipment 
has recently designed and built a grass- 
hopper and insect exterminator. This ma- 
chine is sturdily built and is compact and 
of a practical size. A portable mixing 
plant is an accessory to this grasshopper 
exterminator, which produces the proper 
lumpless mixture of mash. The machine 
is said to be the most practical implement 
so far produced for successfully combat- 
ing crop-destroying grasshoppers and will 
handle any type of insecticide in dust or 
wet mash form. 

The unit consists of a small motor, hop- 
per, fan and nozzle assembled on a remov- 
able chassis, mounted on a four-wheel steel 
truck. The mixed mash is dumped into 
the hopper, the motor started, adjusting 
lever is set, and the blower sends the mash 
over the field in a steady and evenly-dis- 
tributed stream as the machine moves 
along. An adjusting lever is provided 
which can be set so an even distribution 
of any quantity of poison mash per acre 
is obtained. The hopper has a capacity of 
three and one-half bushels or from 160 to 
200 pounds of mixed mash. The nozzle 
directs the distribution of the mash as de- 
sired, either for complete coverage, in strips 
or rows, or on either side. 





Heating perishable fruits and vegetables 
in refrigerator cars according to the tem- 
peratures within the cars, instead of fol- 
lowing the common practice of heating 
them according to the outside temperatures, 
may result in substantial savings to ship- 
pers and in better maintenance of the 
keeping quality of the fruit, according to 
the United States Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try which has been making experiments 
in this field. 
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Now Is The Time To Expand 


Every customer stopping at your stand for fruit and vegetable prod- 
ucts is a potential customer for cold drinks, ice cream, barbecue sand- 
wiches, lunches, gas, oil and automobile accessories. 

Patrons stopping for farm products would be reminded of tasty 
lunches, delicious beverages, and automotive necessities. Patrons stop- 
ping for refreshments would be attracted to your fruit and vegetable 
displays. The two work hand in hand. 

With only a slight additional overhead expense make your stand a 
one-stop service establishment and have a year around business. 





Send 
10c 
for Sample 
Copy 








we 


Let WAYSIDE SALESMAN Solve Your Expansion Problems 


WAYSIDE SALESMAN, the pioneer magazine of the wayside in- 
dustry, now in its third year, has established the reputation for being 
spokesman of the field. 


OUR 35,000 READERS 


Every month have access to our free, reader service in which we 
answer any or all equipment problems. 

Every month learn new ideas from feature stories and photographs 
of successful wayside establishments. 

Every month learn many wayside business building methods. 

Every month get practical suggestions from our regular departments 
such as: Timely Tips, Soda Fountain Department, Recipe Department, an 
New Products Department. New Products Department keeps proprietors 
posted on the latest equipment ideas and products. 


EXPAND WITH 


WAYSIDE SALESMAN MAGAZINE 
1104 Merchandise Mart CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














ADVERTISERS: WAYSIDE SALESMAN is one of the 
few bright spots on the industrial horizon today. 
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Seasonable Styles 





No. 2911—Capelet Model. Designed for 
sizes 86, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 86 requires 3% yards of 
39-inch material. 


No, 2912—Chic Blouse. Designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 16 requires 15 yards 
of 39-inch material with 2% yards of 2- 
inch ruffling. 


No. 2891—Smart Junior Wear. Designed 
for sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 2144 yards of 39-inch material with 
15g yards of lace. 


No. 2906—Smart and Practical. Designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 
8% yards of 89-inch material for dress 
with 144 yards of 35-inch material for 
apron and dress collar. 














Patterns may be secured by mail, postage 
prepaid, at 15 cents each from FASHION 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Be 
sure to state size required. Enclose 10 cents 
additional for copy of Summer Fashion Maga- 
zine (15 cents where no pattern is ordered). 
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Apple and Peach Prospects 


(From Page 7) 


weather during June accentuated the drop 
of fruit. With the light crop in prospect, 
spraying is being neglected in many or- 
chards and worms are taking a heavy toll. 
The Arkansas condition is spotted. Some 
orchards have good crops in prospect. 

In Colorado the crop is indicated at 
1,961,000 bushels, as compared with 2,000 
produced in 1931. The June drop was 
heavy with widespread damage resulting 
from twig blight and codling moth in 
Delta county. Spraying has been neglect- 
ed as a result of lack of financing. 

In Utah the principal commercial areas 
have a good crop in prospect follow- 
ing the 1931 crop which was the lightest 
in years. The current season has opened 
with a good set of fruit and with no seri- 
ous frost damage in the principal areas. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the apple crop 
is expected to be larger than average 
though not so large as that produced last 
year. Oregon alone now expects a larger 
apple crop than produced last year. In 
that state the worm damage is reported as 
negligible as the result of a rigid and thor- 
ough spray program. Moisture conditions 
have been satisfactory. Idaho prospects 
point to a somewhat smaller crop than 
produced in 1931. Jonathans, which form 
the largest portion of the crop, set light. 
Delicious set heaviest, with Romes and 
Winesaps about next in order. The apple 
crop in Washington is indicated about six 
per cent under the 1931 crop. Growing 
conditions have been favorable. Spraying 
has been continuous, holding codling moth 
well under control. Thinning is in prog- 
ress in some orchards and about finished 
in others. Efforts are being made to re- 
strict the shipment of apples from this 
state to the better grades. 

In California the apple crop has devel- 
oped normally in all commercial areas dur- 
ing June and shows promise of a good 
crop. The exception is to be found in sev- 
eral mountain areas where frost damaged 
the set, leaving only a light crop, if any. 
Gravensteins are rapidly approaching ma- 
turity, a few early orchards already hav- 
ing been partially harvested. 


Peaches 


The total production of peaches is indi- 
cated on July 1 at 47,216,000 bushels or 
about 38 per cent less than the bumper 
1931 crop and about two per cent more 
than the production in 1929. 

The peach crop in practically all sections 
east of the Rocky Mountains and south of 
Pennsylvania was hurt severely by the late 
spring freeze. 

In New York, Michigan, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania the peach crop is in relatively 
better condition than in other states in 
the east. The production on July 1 is in- 
dicated at close to an average crop in the 
four states; Michigan and Pennsylvania ex- 
pect to have better than average crops, 
while New York and New Jersey expect less. 
In Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee the peach crop is apparently close to 
a failure. Condition in these four states 


ranges from six per cent in Kentucky to 
nine per cent in Illinois. 

The 10 southern states that ordinarily 
ship most of their crop by the middle of 
August now look for a total production of 
but 5,972,000 bushels or 73 per cent less 
than the large crop produced in 1931] and 
35 per cent less than the crop produced in 
Georgia alone last year. 

In the western states conditions are much 
better and the crop on July 1 is indicated 
as larger than last year or the average pro- 
duction in these states. California cling- 
stones are forecast at 17,918,000 bushels 
or eight per cent larger than the crop pro- 
duced in 1931. In 1931, 16,543,000 bushels 
of clingstones were produced, of which 
8,480,000 bushels were harvested. Of the 
8,063,000 bushels left unharvested 3,938,000 
bushels were purchased but left on the 
trees. Freestones are indicated at 9,084,- 
000 bushels on July 1, which is nearly 20 
per cent more than the crop of 1931. 


Modern Packaging Re- 
sults in Increased 
Returns 


Foreseeing difficult market and price 
conditions in disposing of their strawberry 
crop, Long Island farmers modernized their 
packaging and: merchandising. With the 




















Berries being packed in corrugated cases 
on the farm of Heinrich Meyjes at Cal- 
verton, Long Island, N. Y. 


help of package engineers, a modern ship- 
ping unit was devised to replace the old- 
fashioned wooden strawberry crate. By 
dressing up their berries with transparent 
paper wrapping over each quart box and 
shipping in attractive green corrugated 
cases, they received top prices in the New 
York market. 


A total of 2,627,526 barrels and 10,854,- 
219 boxes of apples were exported from 
the United States in 1931. The total 50 
years ago was 1,159,380 barrels. 
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Control of Soil Erosion in Young Orchards 


(From Page 4) 


time. It is seeded in the fall at the rate 
of two to five pecks per acre and with a 
light application of barnyard manure or 
superphosphate fertilizer it will make very 
good growth on the thinnest of soil. It 
should be disked or plowed in the ground 
in early spring. Land seeded to rye will 
wash very little during the winter or 
spring, and the organic matter added by 
turning under the crop will add much to 
its mechanical condition and thus prevent 
erosion. 


Cowpeas or soybeans are widely used as 
a green manure crop in our section. Vir- 
ginia soybeans and any variety of cowpeas 
will do well on thin soils and add lots of 
organic matter to the soil as well as nitro- 
gen. However, land that has been seeded 
to either cowpeas or soybeans washes very 
badly during the winter, therefore is ob- 
jectionable on land that washes easily. 
By seeding these crops after the spring 
cultivation, followed either by rye or vetch 
for a winter crop, they may be used to an 
advantage if the cost of the two seedings is 
not unduly high. 


If limestone is available, or if the soil is 
sweet, there is probably no crop that will 
add more organic matter and nitrogen to 
the soil than sweet clover. The clover is 
seeded in the spring or fall and allowed 
to reseed itself every two years. Although 
it adds large amounts of organic matter 
to the soil and aids in the prevention of 
erosion, the crop is often objectionable be- 
cause it will compete with the trees for 
available moisture. Growers often seed the 
very steep hillsides and places that are 
apt to wash to sweet clover and use it as 
a permanent “ditch stopper.” Red, or 
alsike clover, also may be used in this 
system of orchard management. 

Probably more ditches and small gullies 


may be stopped by broadcasting rye very 
thickly on all steep and low places through 
the orchard, than by any other method. 
No matter what crop it may be seeded 
with, rye will make a very rank growth 
of eight to ten inches on ordinary land 
when seeded early. Of course, soils which 
are covered with a heavy vegetation, such 
as this, will wash very little even though 
large amounts of water are passing over 
them. 


Large ditches may be plowed shut dur- 
ing the summer and seeded to rye in early 
August with satisfactory results. One 
should go over the orchard every few 
weeks after the fall crop has been seeded 
and place straw in all the small ditches 
that have started. This may be put in 
four to six inches deep, and if weed seeds 
are not numerous, or there is no chaff in 
the straw, often it will pay to add a little 
rye so that when the seeds germinate they 
will grow up through the straw and hold 
it tightly to the ground. If this practice 
is followed until spring, one may rest 
assured he has done a good job of con- 
troling erosion. 


Any of the above combinations may be 
selected to fit your particular conditions. 
One should remember that these green 
manure crops are being grown not only 
for the invigorating effect they have on 
the trees but also for the organic matter 
they add to the soil. Heavy growths of 
vegetation, whether left on top of the 
ground or turned under, prevent the soil 
from being washed away. Soil fertility is 
valuable, and by exercising a little care 
and proper management hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of plant food that is in many 
cases literally washed into the roadside 
ditches could be saved by the average 
fruit grower. 


Green Manuring in Orchard Practice 
(From Page 5) 


grown the latter should be chosen. It is nec- 
essary to maintain a good state of fertility 
to grow legumes satisfactorily, and their 
consistent failure may be taken as an in- 
dication of low fertility, though there are 
other reasons for failure. On poor soils 
it may become necessary to fertilize for 
the benefit of the cover crop as well as the 
trees. 

The green manure crop serves as a 
winter cover to prevent soil erosion and 
leaching losses. The crop should be seed- 
ed in the fall as soon as danger from com- 
petition with the tree is past. Likewise, it 
should be plowed under or disked early in 
the spring to prevent competition for mois- 
ture and plant nutrients, A rank growing 
crop exhausts soil moisture rapidly. When 
the growth becomes too mature and woody 
it will not decay readily. Cover crops in 
California are worked in befere the end 
of March. 

Summer crops are sometimes grown for 
green manuring, but the practice is hardly 


advisable. Few soils are fertile enough to 
support another crop while the trees are in 
active growth, even though moisture can 
be supplied abundantly. When a summer 
crop is produced, the growth should be 
carefully returned to the land for the bene- 
fit of the trees. 

In the citrus section of California green 
manuring is very highly valued. The aver- 
age of expenditure for orchard fertilizers 
is $50 to $75 per acre, yet organic matter 
and green manuring cannot safely be over- 
looked. Orchards under clean tillage have 
sometimes persistently declined to nothing 
in production even when commercial fer- 


_ tilizers were so liberally used. With green 


manuring annually in addition to the fer- 
tilization, the trees were gradually brought 
back to profitable production. As stable 
manure is more scarce and difficult to ob- 
tain, the practice of green manuring be- 
comes very essential in maintaining profit- 
ably productive orchard soils. 
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The Culture 
of the 
OrangeandAllied 
Fruits 


H. CLARK POWELL 
Professor of Horticulture 
University of Pretoria 
South Africa 


An important work which deals in 
an exhaustive and authoritative man- 
ner with all problems and aspects 
of the subject. It is invaluable to 
students, growers and teachers in 
all areas where citrus fruits are 
grown. 


The writer has had wide experi- 
ence in California and South Africa 
and from 1927-29 was engaged in a 
survey of citrus fruit possibilities in 
Palestine, Cyprus, Jamaica, British 
Honduras, British West Indies, Cal- 
ifornia, Florida and West Africa for 
the Empire Marketing Board, Eng- 
land. 


California Citrograph —“The re- 
viewer . . . . recommends it to the 
consideration of anyone even re- 
motely interested in the fascinating 
field of citriculture.” 


Hadar, Palestine—“The book is 
a work of the very first importance.” 


Cape Argus — “A monumental 
work on citrus.” 


The scope of the book is indicated 
by the headings of the chapters— 


Chapter I, The Origin, Spread and 
Commercial Significance of Citrus 
Species; Chapter II, Citrus Varie- 
ties; Chapter III, The Citrus Nurs- 
ery; Chapter IV, Establishment of 
a Citrus Grove; Chapter V, Bud Se- 
lection and Records; Chapter VI, 
Citrus Root Stocks; Chapter VII, 
Fertilizers and Manures; Chapter 
VIII, Cultural Operations—Irriga- 
tion, Cultivation, Alkali, Pruning, 
Top-working; Chapter IX, Judging 
Citrus Fruits; Chapter X, Picking 
and Packing Citrus Fruits; Chapter 
XI, Marketing and Organization; 
Chapter XII, Some Common Citrus 
Diseases and Their Control; Chap- 
ter XIII, Citrus Insect Pests and 
Their Control Through Fumigation 
and Spraying; Chapter XIV, Citrus 
Growing in the West Indies and 
British Honduras; Chapter XV, The 
Citrus Industry of Palestine and 
Cyprus; Chapter XVI, The Citrus 
Industry of Florida; Chapter XVII, 
The Citrus Industry of California; 
Bibliography. 


The book can be obtained, post 
free, for $5.25 from— 
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WILL YOU Accept This Boo 
RE 


















Send 
for yours 
TODAY 


¥  Y 








Worth 
its 
weight 192 pages 
in illustrated 
- Complete 
spray 
f schedules 
z for all fruits. 





200 questions 
answered by 
an authority. 





free! 


1. Renew your subscription 2 years for $1.00. 
2. Renew your subscription 6 years for $2.00. 
3. Send 4 trial 9 month subscriptions at 25c each, $1.00. 


Fill In and Mail This Coupon TODAY .--------~ 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


I will accept a free copy of the book “PROFITABLE ANSWERS TO 
Ss PROBLEMS IN FRUIT GROWING” by T. J. Talbert, in accordance with 
re aE above. Send book at once to 





Name 
RFD Box Post Office State 


NOTE: If you accept Offer No. 3, write the four names and addresses on separate sheet 
and attach to this coupon. Mail with remittance at once. 








Readers’ Order Blank for Classified Advertising 


Send This Today for Next Issue WRITE YOUR AD HERE 














Date 1932. 





Harry K. Goodall, Classified Advertising Manager, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 

Please publish my ad as given above in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER .................... 
times starting with the next issue. I enclose remittance of $ at your 
regular rate of 20 cents a word per insertion. I have counted each whole number as 
a word and also my name and address which is customary. Please classify properly 
and acknowledge promptly. 








Name 
Address 


For Profitable Results—Fill in and Mail TODAY! 














July-August, 1932 


Baby Chicks 


“AGO “Strains. 


2,000,000 Baby Chicks 
50,000 Ducklings & Goslings 
50,000 Baby Turkeys & 


Guineas 
for 1932. All of finest quality. 
Lowest ever priced. Post paid 
and live arrival guaranteed. 


CATALOG FREE 


NABOB POULTRY FARMS 
Box A, Gambier, Ohio 


WHAT PRICE WILL YOU PAY FOR CHICKS? 
We can hatch 25v,000 weekly. Postpaid guaranteed 
arrival. 12 years experience. 11 hatcheries. Customers 
43 states. Catalog free showing 20 varieties. Hayes 
Brothers Hatchery, Decatur, Ill. 2-58 


C.0.D. ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES, $5.00. 
Brown, White Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy mixed, $4.95. 
ee shipment. Yesterlaid Farms, Mt. — 

0. x 























THOROUGHBRED BLOODTESTED; BARRED 
Rocks, Reds $6.00; White, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons $6.50; Leghorns, Heavy Mixed $5.50; As- 
sorted $4.50; Seconds $4.00; Guaranteed; Postage Paid; 
ng weekly. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Ram- 
sey, Ind 


BUY OUR CHICKS 


from famous Bloodtested Breeds; they’re from the 
famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, Thompson, Holterman, 
and other bloodlines. We’ve sold minor bureaus of the 
two largest Governments of North and South America. 


Selected Grade Exhibition Grade 
100 500 100 500 
.-$4.50 $22.50 $ 6.00 $30.00 





Wh., Br., Bf. Legs. 


8S. C. Anconas 
¥ ,, Wh., * Rocks ) 
Reds 


Whe "BE. aus. i 
Col., S. L. Wyands. t.. 


. 5.00 25.00 7.00 35.00 


Jersey Blk. Giants _- 8.00 40.00 


Wh., Blk. Minorcas 

Jersey White Giants...... 10.00 
a ea 3.50 17.50 
Mixed, Heavy Breeds.... 4.50 22.50 
These famous breeds grow larger, mature quicker, and 
lay better. Immediate shipment. Live Delivery Guar- 
anteed, or $1.00 books order, balance C.O.D. plus 
postage. THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, Box 
216-A, Crandall, Ind. 


























JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


“BIG - SUMMER - PRICE - REDUCTION - SALE.” 
Marcy Farm Strain Giant Chicks (White and Black) 
Permit 197. Free:—Ten Special Mating Chicks with 
each 100. Buy Now—Save Money. Beautiful Cockerels, 
Pullets, Trios, Pens. Descriptive Literature. ‘The 
Maples Giant Farms’’—Box 1833—Pittsfield, Ill. 7-9 


DUCKS AND GEESE 


DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS, TURKEY POULTS AND 
buby chicks. Write for illustrated Catalog Telling How 
to Raise Ducks for Profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, 
LaRue, Ohio. tfx 


BUFF DUCKS—$3.50 eS PER 























12. Rat dogs, puppies. Rabbit dogs, $35.00, a 
villa, R. R. No. 1, Ramsey, IIl. 
TURKEYS 





MAKE MONEY RAISING TURKEYS. CAN BE 
raised anywhere in confinement or on range. Learn 
all about them; modern scientific methods of breeding, 
hatching, raising and marketing through TURKEY 
WORLD, official pub!'cation of all breeders’ associa- 
tions. Sample copy 10c (coin). ore A 00 per 
year. BIG VALUE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Send dollar bill at our risk TODAY for YOUR sub- 
scription. Address: TURKEY WORLD, 445 So. Kenil- 
worth Avenue, Elmhurst, Ill. Stf 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
BARGAIN IN LEG BANDS 


Limited Supply. Order direct from this ad at fol- 
lowing prices: 











Metal numbered............ 150—$1.00 
Spiral celluloid............ 200—$1.00 
Celluloid aumbered......... 100—$1.00 


(Flat type No. 50-300) 
State breed and optional colors wanted. R. H. Coe, 
c/o 1105 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 8tf 








RABBITS 
MAKE MONEY WITH -—- RABBITS 


We give you a 4-year contract to 

buy all you raise. Means easy work 

and steady income all year. Send 

25c ye 4 for Pg contract and roe 
booklet that tells how. 

Route |, Box 217A, 

Eastern Rabbitry New Freedom, Pa. 


STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, MILTON, bd 
Special year, 25c. Sample dime. 























